JOAN    OF    ARC
All through the night the inhabitants of Troyes watched
the preparations from their walls. In the torchlight they
saw men running back and forth to concentrate the
heavy guns in one spot, cutting faggots for filling the
moat, bringing up ladders, shields, missiles of all sorts;
they heard the sound of hammering, sawing, shouting,
cursing. And in the flickering light they caught occasional
glimpses of the Maid on her black courser, a staff in her
hand, directing the operations and calling out words of
cheer to her tired men. After the somnolent investment
of the previous four days it must have looked to the
watchers as if an army of demons had been turned loose
round them in the night. Toward morning the noises
ceased, the torches were extinguished, the French
troops caught a snatch of sleep; and the darkness and
the silence must have seemed even doubly ominous
by contrast with the feverish energy that had gone
before.
The spirit of the town was broken. Philip the Good
was far away, the Maid, whether divine or infernal, on
the spot. The soldiers of the garrison said there was no
use in fighting the enchantments of Satan, but the towns-
folk had it on excellent authority that as the sun rose a
multitude of butterflies were seen to flutter over Joan's
banner. The authorities could hold out no longer against
the popular fear and wonder: as the guns were about
to boom, heralds rode out with the offer of surrender.
The Dauphin wisely agreed to lenient terms, and that
same day, the gth, made his royal entry into the
town.
The rest of the towns on the route gave up the idea
of fighting to the death and followed the example of
Troyes. On the isth Chalons handed over its keys, and
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